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A Messa ge 
I rom an 


Indian Churchman 


THE KING of the Universe, the Son of God, 
came not to be served, but to serve, and to give 
His life as a ransom for many. / am among you 
as one who serves, said Our Lord and Master to 
His Disciples. He knelt at the feet of twelve 
lowly folk, drawn from among fishermen and 
publicans. The Son of God washed their feet as 
a humble servant. The King will come again, 
not in regal splendor, but as the Master who 
kneels to serve the wakeful servants. 

God Himself is a Servant, if the Incarnate 
Lord truly reveals who God is. The Church of 
Jesus Christ can be truly herself only when she 
awakes to assume the self-sacrificing nature of 
the Servant-Lord. 

The sign of the Kingdom is always the sacri- 
ficial service which the King renders to His 
people. When John the Baptist was in doubt 
as to whether Jesus was truly the Messianic 
King, and sent a delegation to question him, 
the Lord said: Go and tell John what you hear 
and see: the blind receive their sight and the 
lame walk, lepers are cleansed and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up and the poor have 
good news preached to them. 

If the Church is truly to pray “Thy Kingdom 
come,” she must free herself from the desire 
to be great and spend herself in lowly service 
to all the downtroddén. In giving away her life 
for the sake of the world, she will discover once 
again the mystery of the kingdom—life through 
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Mr. Paul Verghese has recently spent three months 
as a special consultant to the Division of Ecumeni- 
cal Relations. 














FOR SOME PEOPLE Christmas came early this 
year! As a matter of fact, for the Gay 90's, a 
group of retirement-age folks at Central Presby- 
terian Church in McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
preparations for this year’s Christmas started 
early in January. Now, if you promise not to let 
this magazine fall into the hands of the children 
of the Cow Creek Parish churches in Kentucky, 
we'll tell you this amazing story of love in action. 
We just wouldn’t want those youngsters to find 
out that some of Santa’s helpers are not little 
gnomes working at the North Pole, but rather are 
real, live grandmas and grandpas who live in 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 

Actually, this story begins several years ago— 
and it grew out of the fact that Millie Stang, the 
preacher’s wife at Central, can’t sew very well. 
Central’s Women’s Association has an amazing 
program of ‘“‘second mile” handwork in which the 
women literally turn out thousands of items for 
sending to mission stations. While Mrs. Stang 
had organized, encouraged, and promoted this 
program from its beginning, she had never con- 
tributed too much of her own handwork. One 
day several years ago she was struck with the 
idea of putting her hobby of woodworking to 
use. She decided to make a wooden doll cradle 
and subsequently turned it in for exhibit at the 
Association meeting, along with the usual hand- 
work projects. There were some comments and 
expressions of interest, but the original effort 
went by pretty much unnoticed. A few more 
cradles were made and sent out at Christmas, but 
without much comment either at home or from 
the recipients. 

In the meantime, the Gay 90’s had been organ- 
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ized by this same woodworking preacher’s wife 
and the men of this small group were encouraged 
to try their hand at the cradle project. The 
women readily took up the task of providing the 
bedding needed—handmade mattresses, sheets, 
pillows, and tiny patchwork quilts. 

Here, the story begins to take a more personal 
and intense turn. At the 171st General Assembly 
in Indianapolis last year, the Stangs met one of 
the National Missions pastors to whom Central 
women had been sending “second mile” hand- 
work for several years. They were immediately 
attracted -to the Rev. Joe Powlas, who is pastor 
at Cow Creek and Indian Creek in the hills of 
Kentucky. Subsequently, an invitation was issued 
for Mr. Powlas to visit McKeesport in October 
of the same year as a speaker at the Women’s 
Association meeting. Mr. Powlas readily ac- 
cepted. Before returning home from his visit in 


Members of the Gay 90’s stack up the cradles in prep- 
aration for shipping to the Cow Creek Parish in Ken- 
tucky. L. to r—Harry Winklevoss, Harriet B. Slosky, 
Jane Pollock and Margaret Culbert. 








Little Ardella Tirey of Indian Creek, Kentucky, poses 
happily for her pastor, the Rev. Joe Powlas, to photo- 
graph her with her Christmas cradle. 


McKeesport he was introduced to the Associa- 
tion handwork chairman and, since he would 
soon have been mailed a box of handwork for 
his Christmas program, it was decided that it 
might save postage and packing to send the gifts 
for Cow Creek with the pastor on his trip home! 
He needed utility bags—and there were 50 or so 
on hand. He could use stuffed toys—and there 
were two big boxes full to choose from. And by 
this time there were five or six cradles. Could he 
use them? Could he! So off he went, loaded with 
gifts, leaving behind a church that had taken him 
and his work completely to their hearts. 

Less than a week later, the women at Central 
got an SOS letter. “You said, ‘Just ask,’” he 
“so I’m asking! Could I please have 








wrote, 
twenty-five more cradles? I just couldn’t decide 
among all my little girls who shouldn’t get a 
cradle. Could you possibly make one for each 
of my girls?” 

Twenty-five! Mrs. Stang was flabbergasted. 
Certainly she herself could hardly make three or 
four more before Christmas. It was already the 
first week in November! Harry Winklevoss, the 
craft chairman for the men of the Gay 90’s, 
caught the spirit and said his group would try, 
but could they possibly make so many before 
Christmas? What about enlisting the help of some 
of the other men of the church? 

The. following Sunday morning, armed with 
sets of rough drawn plans, Mrs. Stang ap- 
proached the Men’s Bible Class—would they 
help? Half a dozen or so took plans that day. 
By Wednesday morning, cradles began arriv- 
ing at the manse and the church, some finished, 
others needing only painting and decorating. By 
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the following Sunday, there was a dozen or more 
to display. Other men, some of whom are not 
able to get to church any more, heard of the 
project and sent for directions through their sons. 
Some needed wood provided. In two weeks, with 
much telephoning and organizing of painting 
parties—and with the women of the Gay 90’s 
busy sewing—the cradle table in Fellowship Hall 
was piled high. The local newspaper sent a pho- 
tographer and the resultant publicity had the 
whole town talking. 

Now, how to ship them? Huge cartons were 
obtained, piles of newspapers were brought in, 
and the Gay 90’s (some of whom are in their 
80’s) gathered at the church for an all-day 
packing session. Finally, the cradles were ready 
to go. Along with the many dolls which had 
somehow turned up to fill the cradles, and with 
many a prayer that they would arrive in time 
for Christmas, the shipment left for Cow Creek, 
Kentucky. 

This story has a happy ending, for the cradles 
did arrive in time and if the smiles on the faces 
of the little girls as they were photographed by 
their missionary pastor are any indication, it was 
truly a Merry Christmas for all of them. 

In McKeesport it was even happier, for the 
people in Central Church had learned a new di- 
mension in stewardship. Mr. Winklevoss said, 
“We got more fun out of doing it than those 
children would possibly get out of our simple 
cradles.” As “Wink” spoke he was remembering, 
no doubt, many a happy evening spent in his 
workshop fashioning the cradles he produced 
himself while his wife Leolia sewed away at tiny 
quilts and blankets. 

The real happiness of this story is that it has 
no ending, for by the time the Gay 90’s came 
together for their regular meeting the second 
week in January this year they were already 
making plans for Christmas 1960. What those 
plans are, we can’t say, for that’s a secret, but of 
this you can be sure: Santa still has an outpost 
workshop in McKeesport and it’s not likely to 
close up for a long time. Christmas not only 
comes early at Central Church; it seems as 
though the Christmas spirit has become a year- 
round affair. 


PHOTO CREDITS: McKeesport Daily News, 3; Robert 


Rand, 11. 
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Thank You for Your 
Opportunity Funds that 


made possible this 


THE CARAVAN OF CONCERN arrived at the Las 
Nieves Mission in Barranquilla, Colombia, in 
pick-up trucks one afternoon in July. Presbyte- 
rian women who came from Mexico, Guatemala, 
the United States, and Colombia paired off with 
student volunteers in a dozen teams to visit fami- 
lies in the neighborhood. To each home the 
women carried Good News—a printed Gospel, 
a Christian testimony, and an invitation to par- 
ticipate in other events of the week. 

The ten women of the Latin American Team 
were prepared to carry on a teaching mission 
and welfare workshop. This pilot project was de- 
signed to fulfill the wish of Latin Americans to 
know each other better and to explore ways in 
which the church can meet the great social prob- 
lems of hunger, ignorance, disease, and poverty. 
The aim of the Caravan was expressed in this 
theme song: “Jesus loved us faithfully, therefore 
we must be loyal, and trusting in His salvation 
and love, go forth to do His works.” 

For a family night program, over two hundred 
people crowded the schoolroom pavilion and saw 
moving pictures on making water safe for drink- 
ing, and on medical care for children, followed 
by the religious film, The God of Creation. Dur- 
ing the intermission a Caravan panel answered 
questions: In our evangelical churches do we 
believe we should limit the work of Jesus Christ 
to the church building? Is it important for chil- 
dren to be in Sunday School? Why do we vacci- 
nate children? Is it possible to teach adults to 
read, and why is it of such great interest? 
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by Margaret P. Goff 


Mrs. Goff shares in the evangelistic work 
of her husband, the Rev. James E. Goff, 
under the Coast Presbytery of Colombia. 


IN COLOMBIA 


By name, the experts in the group were Mrs. 
Cesarea Samayoa, teacher and wife of a Guate- 
malan pastor; Gabriela Olivera, a Chilean nurse 
now working in Colombia; Mrs. Olga Rodriguez, 
a nursery school teacher and Secretary of the 
National Organization of Mexican Presbyterian 
Women; Tirsa Veitia, Director of Religious Edu- 
cation in Venezuela; and Mrs. Patricia Gutiérrez, 
Social Worker from Riverside, California. 

The next day a nursing team began the vacci- 
nation of over 150 children against whooping 
cough, tetanus, and diphtheria. While children 
waited, they engaged in a program of songs, 
games, stories, and a devotional message. Mean- 
while, mothers listened to hints on child care and 
family relations. 

The Las Nieves women came again to hear a 
personal testimony, helpful advice on healthful 




















(above) At the Las Nieves Mission, Colombian children 
are eager to meet the Team. 


(left) Caravan of Concern: I. to r. Ist row Lilia Ramirez, 
Olga Rodriguez, Raquel Benavides, Rosalina Villamizar, 
Priscila Davila; back row, Rosina Porras, Cesdérea Sam- 
ayoa, Gabriela Olivera, Tirsa Veitia, Patricia Gutiérrez. 
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At the Colegia Americano para Seforitas Patricia Gu- 
tiérrez takes the names and addresses of teachers and 
students who would like special materials. 


living and to watch a cast of Caravan players in 
a dramatized message of evangelism. Each family 
received a tangible reminder of the Caravan’s 
visit—fruit trees for their patios and a covered 
garbage container. 


The workshop stressed Home Visitation, So- 
cial Work, Teaching Methods, and Healthful 
Living. Baranquilla church women and students 
from the Presbyterian School for Girls increased 
the attendance in the morning classes to fifty. 
Excellent materials from several countries on Lit- 
eracy, Hygiene, Devotional Studies, and Christian 
Education sparked new enthusiasm. 

In a united worship service for the five Baran- 
quilla Presbyterian Churches the “Acts of the 
Apostles in 1960” theme showed how the Church 
works in the Caribbean area. Evenings were de- 
voted to reports of women’s organizations, pro- 
grams of folklore, and the showing of colored 
slides, 

The Caravan flew to Bogota for a two-day 
visit with women of the capital city. Mrs. Patricia 
Gutiérrez, en route home to California, visited 
Guatemala and Mexico. 

Thank you, United Presbyterian Women, for 
Opportunity Funds which made the Caravan of 
Concern a reality. 


Mrs. Wilson Goes to Africa 


MRS. AGNES WILSON will represent United Pres- 
byterian Women as an observer in a seminar on 
The Participation of Women in Public Life, being 
held in December in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
Sponsored by the United Nations, with the 
co-operation of the government of Ethiopia, 
women of all countries and territories of Africa 
have been invited to attend. The purpose of 
the seminar is to provide opportunity to ex- 
change ideas and experiences toward finding 
ways in which women may make their distinc- 
tive contribution in the life of their countries. 
Mrs. Wilson is a representative of whom United 
Presbyterian Women are proud. She comes from 
a family of ministers—her father, grandfather, 
and three brothers are ministers, and so is her 
husband. A Fulbright scholar at the Sorbonne 
in Paris, member of the Board of Christian 
Education and of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of UPW, past president of both Fairfield 
Presbyterial and Atlantic Synodical, writer, 
speaker, teacher, Mrs. Wilson is particularly 
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Mrs. Thomas E. Wilson 
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well chosen as a delegate to this important 
meeting. With all her broad interests and re- 
sponsibilities, she finds time to teach Junior 
Highs in her own church school and to serve 
as assistant organist. 

While in Africa Mrs. Wilson will visit churches 
in Liberia, Nigeria, the Cameroun, and Egypt. 
Watch for her report in a later issue of Con- 
CERN. 
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Worth seeing—An Epistle from 
the Koreans, 35 minutes, black 
and white, 16mm sound motion 
picture. Free on loan from all 
presbytery and synod offices. 

The film tells the true story 
of In Ho Oh, young Korean Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania student, 
who was killed in Philadelphia by 
a juvenile gang in 1958 (see the 
story in the August-September 
1959, issue of Concern). 

With the film is supplied a 
“Utilization Guide,” which quotes 
in full the letter from In Ho Oh’s 
parents, a remarkable expression 
of Christian love and forgiveness. 

Five basic issues are brought 
out in the film—the Church, 
higher education, the inner city, 
overseas responsibilities, civic re- 
sponsibility. One of these would 
surely be apropos to the interests 
of any group. Topics to guide dis- 
cussion of each issue are suggested 
in the Guide, together with a 
worship service to precede the 
showing. 


Time for program committees to 
think about making the report re- 


quested by the Program Commit- 


tee of the National Executive 
Committee—see pages 64 and 65 
of the 1960 program guide, Com- 
mitment. They need your co-oper- 
ation! 


How do your women obtain books 
on the Reading List? Women of 
the First Presbyterian Church, 
Stockton, California, approached 
the public library with the list; 
the books were stocked and are 
now available to the women of 
the five churches of the city. 

Women in another area ar- 
ranged with a local lending library 
to carry the books for loan at the 
regular lending rate. 


Orientation of new members into 
the purpose and program of the 
Church and UPW is achieved in 
some organizations by forming 
them into an “orientation circle.” 
An excellent basic study for such 
a circle would be Consider the 
Church (each .20, 6 for 1.00), 
supplemented by study of the pur- 
pose of UPW, and the folder /n- 
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troducing United Presbyterian 
Women (free). 

A service of recognition of 
these new members might con- 
clude the study (see suggestion on 


page 52 of Jn Program). 


The Spiritual Life Secretary can 
help circle Bible study leaders 
make the sessions really interest- 
ing and profitable to the women 
participating. 

Mrs. Madge C. Zeller, Spiritual 
Life Secretary for the Women’s 
Association of Calvin Presbyteri- 
an Church of San José, Califor- 
nia, believed this and acted on it. 
She called together in her home 
each month the circle Bible study 
leaders. Together they discussed 
the coming chapter, chose points 
of emphasis and questions for dis- 
cussion. 

The leaders went far more 
deeply into the study than they 
could hope to do in the class 
period, recognizing that the best 
teaching is out of “overflow.” As 
Mrs. Zeller says, “the members 
through their discussion prepare 
better for their leadership than 
if each were left to develop it 
herself, because one’s thought 
sparks another.” 


Still studying that Christmas list? 
You can tick off some of the 
sisters, Cousins, aunts, and friends 

and bring the world to their 
door—with a subscription to Con- 
CERN. Price, 1.50 per year (ten 
issues ). Send subscriptions to CoNn- 


CERN, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27. 

To children, grandchildren, 
nieces, and nephews aged 6 to 
12, the World Family magazine 
will bring nine issues (September 
through May) filled with stories 
and pictures illustrating the 
Church around the world. Inter- 
esting things to make and do, 
related to crafts and cultures of 
various areas, are popular fea- 
tures. Price per year, 1.00. Send 
subscriptions to Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service, 225 Varick 
Street, New York 14. 


Please correct an error On page 
35, line 14, Conversations on 
Ecumenical Mission, by changing 
the name Sung Kwon Kim to Rev. 
Soon Il Kim. 


Both leaders and members of 
groups studying the gospel of 
John will find helpful “How to 
Understand the Fourth Gospel,” 
in Crossroads, October-December 
1960 and January-March 1961 
issues. While the series of fifteen 
articles deals only with the first 
fourteen chapters, the aim is to 
discover clues that will lead to 
understanding of the whole Gos- 


pel. 
Order from the nearest office of: 


PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
225 Varick St., New York 14 

200 West Adams St., Chicago 6 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2 





“I want to tell you what I think our job is, as Christian 
women in an age of destruction. We have a job and it’s big- 
ger than we are. In a time of hate, we have to love. In a 
time of suspicion, we have to trust. Every minute of the 
day we have to live in the way of Jesus, and that goes right 
down to what we say to the children at the supper table.”— 
From Mrs. Daffodil, by Gladys Taber. J. B. Lippincott 


Company. $3.75. 
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Let Us Pray 


ANYONE WHO HAS NOT had the experience of 
being an Area Secretary of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the USA is likely to marvel at 
one thing. Usually as an Area Secretary enjoys 
hospitality in American homes, the subject of 
the mission of the Church will come up. The 
hostess will speak of certain missionaries and 
national workers as though she and her family 
knew them personally. So the Area Secretary is 
likely to say, “Oh, you know the Howard Mof- 
fetts, the Dick Wichmans [or whoever]? Where 
did you meet them?” The answer is invariably 
“Well, we’ve never actually met them in person.” 
The next morning at breakfast when the Area 
Secretary finds the Year Book of Prayer in evi- 
dence at the breakfast table she quickly realizes 
why their missionaries and fraternal workers are 
such familiar friends. Your hosts know them be- 
cause they have been praying for them by name 
throughout the year. 

Through earnest prayer for people in all parts 
of the world there comes a warm personal in- 
volvement with them. Through prayer for other 
churches comes love for the people of those 
churches and concern for their problems. Pres- 
byterian homes where the Mission Yearbook of 
Prayer is used are rich in fellowship and love 
because the family begins each day with different 
friends whom they hold very close to God and 
thus very close to themselves in prayer. 

One of the earliest guides to such prayer was 
the Calendar of Prayer published in 1892 by the 
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Women’s Executive Committee of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. The Yearbook of Prayer for Foreign Mis- 
sions, Presbyterian Church U.S.A. made its ap- 
pearance in 1895. In 1918 the Foreign and 
National Boards joined together to issue a joint 
publication, The Yearbook of Prayer for Mis- 
sions. As the work grew, so did the Yearbook of 
Prayer. An effort was made to give not merely a 
list of missionaries but to tell a little about each 
one and the significant work in the station. Thus 
it has grown into a book which gives in broad 
outline a picture of the great work being done in 
many lands. The Prayer Cycle of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, another 
forerunner of the present yearbook, was pub- 
lished in 1915 when the women urgently re- 
quested such a booklet “so that they might make 
intelligent, definite and united intercession, par- 
ticularly for the missionary enterprise.” 

The new Mission Yearbook of Prayer for 1961 
will contain much valuable information concern- 
ing the whole field of the United Presbyterian 
World Mission. Changes will take place during 
the year, but on the whole it can be consulted as 
a working Yearbook of Prayer. 

Symbolizing the outreaching work of The 
United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. in all direc- 
tions is the rose window design on the cover, 
drawn by Ursula Heinhold Bostick, which has 
been used since 1937. The igloo and its back- 
ground of glaciers symbolizes the North; the 
hogan in the desert, the West; the palm tree and 
grass hut of Africa, the South; and the Chinese 
pagoda, the East. These four symbols were used 
to typify the thinking of our women as they look 
at the four points of the compass in relation to 
the work of the Mission agencies. 

Women of the Church have always believed in 
the power of prayer and in the strength of united 
prayer. Their faith has led them out on many 
ventures that have developed into established 
practices and become channels of rich blessings. 
One such venture is The Mission Yearbook of 
Prayer, Use it faithfully day after day. 


Editor's note: 
Copies of The Mission Yearbook of Prayer for 196] 
can be ordered from Presbyterian Distribution Centers. 
Price 1.00 each. 
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Third in a series “‘Understanding 
Groups at Work.” 


Communication 


by Eli F. Wismer 


The Rev. Eli F. Wismer is in the Office of Study and 
Research Board of Christian Education. 


MANY OF US HAVE COME home from some hectic 
meeting saying, “We weren't actually talking 
about the same thing. We seemed to talk past 
one another.” Chances are we did! For effective 
communication has always been a problem for 
homo sapiens. It is the rare, not the typical, group 
that really has good communication. 

What is communication? It may be defined as 
“a process of interaction between persons in 
which an attempt is made to share experiences or 
ideas.” Stated so briefly it sounds absurdly sim- 
ple, but it isn’t. For while there are thousands of 
persons who can speak fluently and think logi- 
cally, there are but few who listen understand- 
ingly and are understood. In every group com- 
munication can be viewed in two ways—commu- 
nication and the individual, and communication 
and the group. In each area there are “blocks” 
and “helps” to good communication. Let us look 
at some. 





Communication and the Individual 

One of the major blocks hindering the indi- 
vidual is the tendency to evaluate too quickly. 
We react by evaluating from one point of view, 
what we hear, not what the other person is say- 
ing. When we do, communication in any genuine 
sense is immediately cut off. 

One contemporary social scientist describes 
additional blocks to communication in this way: 

1. Misunderstanding results when one person 
assumes another uses words just as he does. 

2. We sometimes take it for granted that any- 
one who does not see things as we do is a fool. 

3. We tend to impose our private logic on 
others. 

If it is natural for us to do these things when 
we talk together, can there be any way around 
such imposing barriers to effective communica- 
tion? Just being aware they exist in ourselves and 
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in others can help. We can learn not only to 
define our own terms, but also to ask others what 
they are talking about. We can remember that 
we see things only partially, and strain all our 
understanding through countless personal filters 
of experience, education, and values. 

This suggests that the effective communicator 
will expect to be misunderstood, and to misun- 
derstand! His success in anticipating what mis- 
understandings will arise can have much to do 
with his ability to communicate more effectively. 


Communication and the Group 

In the process of group communication we 
find all of the individual communication prob- 
lems present—and more! For groups develop 
their own unique characteristics that further 
complicate communication. Some major blocks 
in group communication are: 





1. “Handclasping”—the guidance of the dis- 
cussion by two or more persons joining together 
to formulate the direction the group will take. 

2. Status-Power—the use of one’s prestige, 
either from within or outside the present situa- 
tion, to get a hearing. This “I’ve got the answer, 
girls” attitude, however obvious to everyone else, 
often goes unrecognized by its owner. 

3. “Silent-Partners”—those quieter persons 
who from timidity or pressure, withhold contri- 
butions. They are a problem when communica- 
tion is desired, but the cause is just as often a 
lack in the group situation as well as an individu- 
al problem. If everyone is to contribute, the 
group must establish the atmosphere of freedom 
for participation. 

4. The “All-things-to-all-men-chairman” (or 
chairlady )—the leader who acts as a one-man 
band, rather than the leader of an orchestra. If 
it needs doing, he does it! 


\O 








Getting Around These Blocks! 

There are no easy “how-to-do-it” steps. There 
are some specific objectives each of us can pur- 
sue. Let us review these: 

1. Learn to listen understandingly. I can try 
to see and feel the other person’s point of view. 
If each of us can sense the other’s meaning, put 
ourselves “in his shoes,” perhaps we can com- 
municate with rather than at one another. “What 
does he mean?” is more important than “What 
do I hear?” 

2. Maintain a searching attitude—Unless I 
am so desperate so as not to care about com- 
municating, I must realize that I possess only a 
small part of any total perspective. I must search 
for more light. I do not surrender my values, 
rather, I open them up to new light. It just could 
be that other persons can provide that light. 

3. Speak frankly and honestly. If I speak 
primarily to please, or veil my real opinions, I 
introduce insurmountable blocks to communica- 
tion. It’s hard enough to communicate when we 
try to say what we mean. 

4. Speak to the group, not to individuals. This 
is a skill that can be learned. It comes in part 
from a deep respect for the contributions of all 
members of a group, not just the few. When dis- 
cussion moves only among the status-power fig- 
ures, group communication has ceased. 

5. Venture my contributions: Help others 


REMEMBERING 
CHRISTMAS 





as some of our fraternal workers recall it last year 
in Hong Kong, we see the eager hopeful faces of 
scores of children on the roof-top of a seven-story 
resettlement building. For weeks the children have 
been tingling with anticipation and they are more 
than ready for the first program they will enact for 
their parents. Tired, thin, hungry, wistful men and 
women sit with a smile of pride and joy written on 
their faces as they see their own boys and girls ap- 
pear as beautiful angels, worshipping wise men, or 
white-robed members of the children’s choir. For a 
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make theirs. So I’m not as fluent as the next per- 
son! Maybe I don’t see the problem clearly— 
Who does? It takes courage to speak up. 

6. Help the group consider our communica- 
tion problems. To test the quality of your group 
communication, you may want to try this little 
experiment. (With your friends!) The next time 
the discussion bogs down, stop for a moment 
and institute this rule: “Each person may speak 
only after he has restated the ideas and feelings 
of the previous speaker accurately and to that 
speaker’s satisfaction.” 

You see what this would mean. It would be 
necessary to achieve the speaker’s frame of refer- 
ence. Sounds simple, but it may prove difficult. 

Communication can be well done—and when 
it isn’t, something is amiss. We church people 
are a noisy lot; Of what gets said among us, 
more goes unheard and unheeded than we imag- 
ine. But Christians, of all people with a Gospel 
to communicate, should become expert in this 
art. We must start where we are—in families, in 
congregations. For good communication is not 
a way of doing certain things, it is a certain way 
of doing everything with other persons. 

Our church meetings and our personal lives, 
would be more alive and meaningful, if only we 
were to spend a greater share of them in the vi- 
tal dimensions of thoughtful listening and sensi- 
tive speech. 





short time they can forget that they are refugees in 
a struggle for bread which is cruel and often heart- 
breaking. But as those parents watch the age-old re- 
enactment of the nativity story, it seems that they 
are hearing the angels’ song of that first Christmas 
night. 

‘Christmas dinner’ for the children is a box sup- 
per—the best that can be offered under the circum- 
stances. The box contains two buns with slices of 
ham, a chicken wing and an egg that has been 
boiled in soy sauce, a bun spread with honey (a 
novel treat), a large cake, and an apple. A lollipop 
and a handful of peanuts complete the meal. A very 
special “World Refugee Year” gift sent to the Hong 
Kong Church provides each child with a heavy cot- 
ton sweater, as well as a treat to share with their 
families—nabisco wafers and bags of candy, and a 
jumping frog. 
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TWO WOMEN WERE walking away from church 
together after Sunday morning worship service. 

“You know, Anne,” the older of them re- 
marked. “What Dr. Jones said this morning real- 
ly reached me. ‘Every member of the Church of 
Jesus Christ an evangelist. . . . The Church is 
not an organization but an organism.’ I was re- 
minded of biology. Every part of an organism is 
dependent on every other part.” 

Anne seemed a little indifferent. “You mean 
the preacher’s recruited one little helper? I sup- 
pose he can do with it, but he’s the one hired to 
do the job, isn’t he?” 














(above) Mrs. C. Bryson Schreiner, president of Mt. 
Lebanon United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
teaches her children their Christian Faith and Life. 
(below) The church’s Friday morning prayer group. 





—FOR THIS WE ARE HIRED 


by Helen Hurrell 

Mrs. Edwin B. Hurrell is Member of the Commis- 
sion on Evangelism and member of the UPW 
National Executive Committee. 

“Hired? Aren’t we all hired for the Church’s 
work? I began to think of the verse Ye are not 
your own... For ye are bought with a price. 
I believe that applies to all of us.” 

“To all of us?” Startled, Anne looked at her 
friend. “If I were my dear old grandmother talk- 
ing, I would say you were ‘under conviction’.” 

The older woman nodded. “Perhaps I am— 
under the conviction of the Holy Spirit. I believe 
he is telling me something he wants me to do. 
Not only me. You—all of us.” 

““Well—maybe so.” Then, as the two women 
parted at the corner, Anne added quietly, “Ill 
think more about this. Ye are not your own... 
Perhaps there’s something I should be doing, 





too.” 

In many places throughout the Church of Jesus 
Christ incidents like this are happening every- 
day. It may be, when we look back on this dec- 
ade, that we shall characterize the period as the 
time when the laity assumed its proper work as 
part of the Body of Christ. With this has come a 
greater understanding of the work of the Holy 
Spirit. The Christian no longer thinks of Christ 
as a strange influence, but as a living Personality, 
real and near, who directs the life that has been 
given to him. 
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As we look back, we of the Reformed faith 
may sadly wonder if we have betrayed our Lord. 
Hendrik Kraemer, author of Theology of the 
Laity, has challenged us by asking if “the priest- 
hood of all believers” has not “become more a 
theme of theological declamation . . . than a 
spiritual, Church-reforming power.” We have 
searched our hearts and the fruits of our lives and 
know this is true. We have sat in our pews on 
Sunday and listened to great men of the pulpit 
speak peace to our souls; we have even wor- 
shipped God there. But we have been passive 
receivers; we have assumed that we were part of 
an esoteric cult that existed for the good of its 
members only. And in doing this, we have been in 
the wrong communion, we have been in the wrong 
church, we have worshipped the wrong god. 

Suddenly, these days are become ones of “well- 
nigh oppressive urgency.” We have heard our 
Lord speaking to his called-out ones, to those in 
the pew as well as in the pulpit. To our amaze- 
ment, we find that there is work for us to do that 
is different from that given to any of the clergy. 
We can witness for Christ at our point of con- 
tact with the world. And the world, knowing us 
not as professionals, but as ordinary people who 
do ordinary work, will listen and believe. 

Where does this begin? All over our Church 
there have been springing up small groups for 
study and prayer. To become spiritual adults, to 
assume our distinctive work in the Church, our 
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laity has felt the need of meeting in small groups 
for Bible study and prayer. In the congregation 
of which I am a member, there are eight of these. 
None of the four women’s groups is led by a 
minister. Our ministers are ready to help with 
knotty problems that we encounter in our study, 
but the prayer cells themselves are composed of 
housewives who meet in one another’s homes, or 
at a sewing circle which takes three-quarters of 
an hour at lunchtime for study and intercessory 
prayer. Perhaps in this small group someone will 
say without any embarrassment, “A strange thing 
happened to me this week. I can’t even think how 
it started. There was a young woman sitting be- 
side me on the cross-country bus. I held her baby 
so she could get off to eat. When she came back 
we got to talking. She told me that she didn’t be- 
lieve in God, though her crowd often sits around 
and wonders about Him. I hope I showed her 
that being a Christian was not a life of denial but 
rather a joyous following of Christ’s way and of 
doing what He tells one to do.” Led by the Holy 
Spirit, here was a woman witnessing to a hungry 
heart. This was a layman’s point of contact with 
the world. 

If this movement of the laity had stopped with 
the sharing of study and prayer with friends, 














again we would be in the wrong communion. 
God so loved the world—. Many women feel 
because home or office duties keep them from 
work in the association or other parts of the 
church, they are unproductive members of the 
great organism that is the Church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Someone will say, “I wanted to be 
a missionary when I was a child, but here I am, 
just a schoolteacher,” or “I wish I had time to 
go to the meetings. I used to be a good speaker, 
but four children really tie you down.” Would 
that there could be painted in the skies, like Con- 
stantine’s cross, “The Church is Evangelism,” 
“The Church is Mission.” Then perhaps we 
should know, you and I, that whatever we do, 
wherever we go, for good or bad, we proclaim 
Christ. Here is a teacher who shows her Lord to 
her pupils in every loving thought and action, 
every time she goes the “second mile”; here is the 
head of an advertising firm who has dedicated her 
talents to the One who gave them to her, giving 
uncounted time to share the good news; here is 
a mother who makes her children’s eyes dance 
with the joy of adventuring with Jesus. This is 
the true evangelism of the laity; this is the work 
you and | are hired to do. Ye are not your own... 
For ye are bought with a price. 


~ ° . 4 
Christmas in Formosa 
CHRISTMAS IS A quiet time in the hills and country villages of For- 
mosa, but the villagers bring in many flowers from the countryside 
to make the chapels gay with the same kind of joy they feel in their 
hearts. In the cities, churches are bright with Christmas trees and 
lighted candles, and the choirs sing carols which are continued 
far into the night. Hundreds of non-Christian people join in the 
Christmas celebration which makes such a good opportunity to 
proclaim the Good News to all who attend. This is significant, for 
in Formosa, land of Buddhists and Taoists, only one percent of 

ten million people are Protestant Christians. 


sos ieee Jae eer ee 
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IT WAS OUR FIRST Christmas Eve in India. Know- 
ing how lonely we might feel, friends at the 
Christian Medical College in Ludhiana were 
doing everything they could to make this Christ- 
mas a memorable one. Students and staff had 
crowded into the living room singing the ancient 
carols, taking up the little shepherds of the créche 
to wonder about the devout expressions on such 
tiny figures, wishing us “blessing on the Great 
Day.” As we looked around the room at the 
young faces glowing in the candlelight, we knew 
that, no matter how our hearts ached at the sep- 
aration from our children, it had been right to 
come to India. 

After the carollers had left, we discovered that 
the tree was now standing knee-deep in gifts 
wrapped with gay kite paper and tied with tinsel 
ribbon. The little tree looked very happy in spite 
of the gloomy predictions by our Hindu gardener 
when we finally succeeded in persuading him to 
transplant it from its spot near the front gate, 
take it up in a huge pot, and actually place it in 
the house on a corner of the living room rug! 
What would these foreigners do next? He was 
even more puzzled when he saw it decorated with 
popcorn balls, garlands made from the brightly- 
colored brushes used to whirl the mud off rick- 
shaw wheels, gold paper pictures, and Santa’s 
boots made by our children when they were small, 
and the few shining balls and lights we had 
brought out from home. 

We banked the fire, turned out the lights and 
went to bed. 

And what a Christmas morning it was! In the 
midst of the happy tearings of tissue paper, the 
shouts of “Oooh, how beautiful!” and “Where 
on earth did you find this?” we heard a knock at 
the door. 

Doctor Scovel dropped his new copy of The 
Universe Around Us and went to the door. When 
he stepped back into the room, I knew by his 
face that something lovely had happened. “Come 
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by Myra Scovel 
Mrs. Scovel and her husband, Dr. Frederick Scovel, 


were missionaries in the Christian Medical College in 
Ludhiana, India. 


on the Great Day 


to the door with me,” he said. “I want you to 
meet a friend of mine.” 

There stood a wiry, grey-bearded little man 
wearing a blue turban. His shirt was frayed but 
clean, his short trousers faded and torn, his legs 
bare; and on his feet were crumpled, worn, Pun- 
jabi shoes—all this at a first quick glance for we 
could not take our eyes off his radiant face. The 
doctor had to bow very low as the little man 
hung the garland of marigolds around his neck 
and placed the gift in his hands. 

Our overwhelmed surprise and our profuse 
gratitude seemed to please our guest, for he went 
away smiling contentedly. 

“Who is he?” I asked when the doctor re- 
turned from seeing him out the front gate. 

“He is the rickshaw puller who takes me on 
outpatient calls,” said the doctor. “He isn’t a 
Christian; he is a Sikh.” 

We opened the gift wonderingly. It was a large 
framed picture of blind Hope with a broken harp, 
sitting on top of a cloud-covered world. 


Dr. Scovel (right, standing) and Mrs. Scovel (right) 
enjoy the company of the group mentioned in this story. 









Reviews by Members of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of 
United Presbyterian Women of 
hooks on the 1961 Recommend- 
ed Reading List are continued 
below: 


pages. 2.50 

“We do not just happen to exist. 
... We come from eternity, from 
the eternal thought and will of 
God.” In simple words like these, 
Dr. Brunner expresses the great 
and wonderful concepts of our 
Christian faith. This is theology, 
all thirty-five topics in the book, 
from the first “Is There a God?” 
and “Is the Bible the Word of 
God?” to the “Last Judgment” 
and “On Life Eternal.” These are 
the mysteries of eternity expressed 
succinctly in the language of the 
laity, replete with illustrations and 
specific instance. 

Scarcely a page is turned with- 
out finding rich quotable mate- 
rial. In “The Son of God” we read, 
‘“Non-Christians have everything 
but this... . But this they do not 
have—God, who Himself comes 
to us and shows Himself to us as 
God-man, longs for fellowship 
with us . . . loves us and desires 
to bring us to glory.” In “The 
Meaning of Prayer” Dr. Brunner 
says, “We do not yet reckon suf- 
ficiently on the reality of God. 
Wherever men today “take God 
with real seriousness miracles hap- 
pen as they did 2000 years ago. 
The man who does not believe in 
such miracles, cannot pray.” 

This is a book written by one 
who has studied the mysteries of 
heaven and can express them in the 
“tongues of men”—and women. 

Helen Hurrell 
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read and heed 





Barriers to Belief by Norman 
Langford. 96 pages. 1.00 
Anyone who has seriously 
thought about his Christian faith 
has run into a few points of Chris- 
tian doctrine which are stumbling 
blocks or barriers to belief, be- 
cause they are not rightly under- 
stood. The author has chosen six 
of the most baffling to discuss in 
this book, and who of us has not 
struggled with at least one of 
these? He discusses How to Un- 
derstand the Bible, the Divinity of 
Jesus, The Kingdom of God, 
Heaven and Hell, Predestination, 
and Does It Matter What We Be- 
lieve at All? Running through the 
entire book is the thought that 
“God constantly breaks in upon 
human life in his own way, which 
is not our way; God is free.” 
Dr. Langford reminds us that 
a man’s beliefs determine what he 
does, and then he shows us how 
to overcome these barriers to be- 
lief. Our beliefs are reflected in 
our thinking and acting upon the 
political and social issues of our 
day. We are left with the challenge 
to “think straight, both as mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church and as 
people in a time of crisis.” 
Gwen McElroy 


A New Mind for a New Age by 
Alan Walker. 143 pages. 2.50 

This book presents clearly the 
problems, uncertainties, and fears 
of this modern age. Eight of the 
thirteen chapters deal with spe- 
cific problems: family life, lonely 
people, industrial society, racial 
equality, the challenges of outer 
space; problems confronting the 
“servants of the humble Christ”— 
and the urgent need for us to be a 


“merciful neighbor” with a com- 
passionate heart if civilization is 
to be saved from “going down to 
oblivion in a welter of blood and 
cruelty.” 

“The peril of this hour is that 
we shall take into the new age 
stale ideas which more properly 
belong to the age of the bow and 
arrow.” The Christian faith forces 
us to face a new set of values. 
Weapons to support justice and 
freedom are meekness, forgive- 
ness, magnanimity, trust, love. 
The use of these weapons will in- 
evitably involve suffering. 

A vast new world is to be ex- 
plored and subdued. Amid it all 
the voice of Christ can be heard 
quietly saying to all who will listen, 
“Follow me.” 

Ruby Pinkerton 


The Witnessing Community by Su- 
zanne de Dietrich. 180 pages. 3.75 

Selected scripture passages show 
God working through a People 
“called by its very existence to 
bear witness to God’s sovereignty 
and justice, and above all to God’s 
redeeming purpose among the 
nations.” 

God’s new People began to 
build with the first followers of 
Jesus — fishermen, tax-gatherers, 
men and women with little stand- 
ing in the religious community of 
their time. The important fact was 
that they “left all things behind to 
follow Christ.” 

Miss de Dietrich’s section on 
Paul and his world mission is full 
of vitality. “The pagan world of 
the first century,” she writes, “can 
scarcely have been more skeptical 
or more disillusioned than ours. 
.. . We must learn what it means 
to be a ‘witness’ in whatever walk 
of life God has placed us.” 

The Bible “presents us with an 
ongoing dialogue between God 
and his People. It is in listening 
to this dialogue, humbly, prayer- 
fully, steadily, that God’s Word 
spoken to other generations in 
other circumstances, will become 
a living Word to men and women 
in this generation in their circum- 
stances, for his Word passeth not.” 

Dixie Elder 
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Politics and Evangelism, by Phil- 
ippe Maury. 120 pages. 2.95 

Philippe Maury of France, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the World Chris- 
tian Movement, insists that the 
Church which ceases to look away 
from itself in evangelism ceases 
to be the Church of Jesus Christ. 
He deplores the  too-frequent 
tendency of the Church, or of its 
members, in pietism to draw away 
from the affairs of the world, par- 
ticularly from the affair of poli- 
tics. The institutionalization of 
church life regrettably restricts the 
effective serving of the body poli- 
tic. Pastors need to engage in la- 
bor and in community life. 

Any Christian endeavor must 
mean dialogue in a two-way rela- 
tionship with the world; the au- 
thor specifically urges political in- 
volvement. This is not to be by 
way of “Christian political par- 
ties,” but by individuals and by 
Christian bodies as they speak in 
appropriate form and place. The 
true follower of Christ is willing 
to work and witness in the pat- 
terns of politics and in the whole 
social fabric, everywhere showing 
that Jesus Christ is the hope of 
the entire world. 

Maury’s emphasis on the rela- 
tionship of the Gospel to politics 
is a challenge to any Christian 
citizen. “There is no evangelism 
without political content and polit- 
ical implications.” 

Helen Nesbitt 


Outside the Camp by Charles C. 
West. 168 pages. Paper, 1.65 
“In the revolutionary insecurity 
of Asia and in the mass culture of 
the West, what is God doing and 
what is the Christian role?” This 
book is devoted to answering these 
provocative questions. 

The author depicts “living be- 
tween two worlds,” the conflict it 
brings in the minds and hearts of 
people. We are called “to live be- 
tween this world which men have 
made ... and the world as God 
intends it, reconciles it, and rules 
it as his kingdom.” 

“Who do men say that the Son 
of Man is?” Our whole attitude, 
Our motives and values are the 
confession of our faith, if for us 
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Christ is “the Son of the living 
God.” 

As Christians we are expected 
to be “not contented churchgoers, 
but protestors and troublemakers 
for the sake of the Church, trying 
to remind it of its true life sharing 
the servanthood and suffering of 
Cristy 

A Christian can always find 
some way to serve, to show his 
love, to create peace, or to see that 
justice is done. “He looks for the 
place where the issue between God 
and the powers is joined in the 
practice of daily life, and there he 
bears his witness.” 

This incisive book challenges 
us to depth consideration of God’s 
purpose and to rethink our calling 
to be “His servants in the world.” 

Gail Crane 


Mere Christianity by C. S. Lewis 
175 pages. Cloth 2.75; paper 1.25 

An important and practical book 
which may help Christians to un- 
derstand their basic faith more 
clearly, and interpret it more ade- 
quately in daily living. Originally 
presented as a series of radio talks, 
the book was first published under 
three separate titles, The Case for 
Christianity, Christian Behaviour, 
and Beyond Personality. In order 
that non-Christians, for whom the 
talks were intended, might be led 
to Christ, the author states the 
premise that all men believe in 
right and wrong as a Law of Na- 
ture—then all men break that law. 
With excellent illustrations and in- 
cidents the reader is led step by 
step to understand that it is only 
through the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Christ that any man can 
become a new person. This new 
person exists when Christ lives in 
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him and uses him as a channel to 
serve God’s purpose. 
Lillian S$. Downie 


Also of Interest 

Assignment Overseas, by John 
Rosengrant and others presents a 
fresh, exciting, and firsthand ap- 
proach to the problems faced by 
the Christian living abroad. The 
reader gets a fascinating and use- 
ful orientation in such subjects 
as the world’s “population explo- 
sion,’ world physical resources, 
foreign affairs, the government 
exchange program, strange cul- 
tures, the other great world rela- 
tions. Their attention shifts to the 
Christian faith, the responsibilities 
of being a Christian and an Amer- 
ican, and practical individual par- 
ticipation in another culture. 
Assignment Overseas is the book 
of the Institute on Overseas 
Churchmanship, now being con- 
ducted annually by the Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations. The Institute has a two- 
fold objective: (1) to help lay- 
men planning to live and work 
overseas—whether in government, 
business, or service agencies—to 
recognize and fulfill their oppor- 
tunities for Christian service; (2) 
to instruct pastors and church 
officers in the guidance of men 
and women about to embark on 
overseas assignments. Paper, 192 
pages. 1.95 





Order Books from : 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7 
228 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22 

220 West Monroe St., Chicago 6 
1501 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 
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Good morning! Three-year-olds who do not In the playroom, pre-school children listen to the amplified sound 
know how to speak yet begin to learn now. of the phonograph through loop induction learning aid. 





Out of the World of $i 


Winco. The Insfrring Story of q 
Oral School for the Du 


Funds of the United Presbyterian Church, USA, 
help to support this work which was founded 
over thirty years ago through the prayers of 
American missionaries whose daughter became 
deaf when she was very young. 


Six-year-olds in the first grade c 

school. Three years of prg+sc 

have made it possible forthe | 
At five years old, the children can talk and tell text books on the same level as 
stories to their classmates. dren, 


cent 
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By touching the piano and through hearing aids 
fourth graders learn to enjoy music, 







A students’ congress is among the extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 











In the art studio the senior highs create many fine draw- 
ings and paincings. 


jilence 


[Nippon Rowa Gakka, the 


kg. an Tokyo, Japan. 
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In the grounds of Nippon Rowa Gakka a 
stone, erected on the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary, is inscribed 


“Love Never Faileth” 





The baseball team is usually the winner among 


guage of elementary the twenty-five teams of deaf schools in the area, 
prgsschool training 
or the pupils to use “Please read what I am writing.” In the second ae ] . 

Re ; : , Drpies, Mara rte oe Social study widens the world of sixth grad- 
leveh as hearing chil- grade the children write about their experiences : J ‘ 


This little boy has been cropping sweet potatoes. ers. Here, a round-the-world flight is described. 
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A Fellowsh wp 
of Great Concern 


Tenth in a Series Devoted to Women 
Around the World Praying Together. 


IN 1959 JAPANESE CHRISTIANS celebrated the 
first centennial of Protestant Christian missions 
in their land with appropriate ceremonies, pro- 
grams, and memorial assemblies. Their renewed 
dedication to the mission of the Church was 
expressed in the statement: “The first century 
was the century of the Word, the second cen- 
tury must be the century of the Word become 
Flesh.” 

Christians are comparatively few in Japan 
(a fraction of one percent of the total popula- 
tion), but their influence is out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers. The missionary work is 
carried on by pastors scattered throughout the 
country—scattered because they are such a 
minority. Christian women can perform a 
needed service by helping their pastors in their 
work. Women, incidentally, compose about two 
thirds of the Japanese Christians. 

Problems facing us are enormous, within the 
churches as well as without. Externally, for one 
thing, quasi-religious sects or activities continue 
to grow with increasing rapidity posing a pecu- 
liar problem, a feature so characteristic of our 
nation. This exemplifies the challenge we face. 

The Women’s Committee of the United 
Church of Christ in Japan adopted a motto for 
this year—“The Church of The Bible.” This 
motto challenges us to learn of the Church, its 
nature and mission, through the Bible. Through- 
out the year this motio will be the theme of 
study and will be emphasized among Christian 
women. Our only stronghold is the Church built 
on God’s word. It is by His Church that we 
can be strengthened even more abundantly. 
There are an increasing number of church- 
women who, sharing this belief with us, are 
truly devoted to the service of the Church. 

We need your prayers of intercession that 
Japanese Christian women may remain stead- 
fast, with faith incorruptible, in sharing the 
glorious work of evangelism and may them- 
selves become a bulwark of His Kingdom. 
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WHAT IS A COLLEGE? What is the relation of a 
college to a community? How should colleges 
react to Russia’s challenge? Does a college have 
any responsibility to children and retired people? 
These are some of the questions discussed by Dr. 
Elton Trueblood in his book The Idea of a Col- 
lege. 

He is concerned because of the mediocrity of 
college life, the playing down to the average stu- 
dent, the resistance to learning, the fear of stu- 
dent contact with professors outside of class, the 
hurry of cafeteria meals which allows no time for 
thoughtful conversation or the forming of refined 
habits, and the lack of challenge to students to 
live up to the best of their ability. 

In discussing the Education of Men and 
Women (Chapter III), the author states that they 
should have “equal” education, but not the 
“same,” for a “woman should be prepared for that 
vocation she is most apt to have, wife and mother. 
Colleges should help women feel the true dignity 
of motherhood. Colleges often train girls to earn 
a living as the most needful thing. They must be 
prepared today to undo the harm they have done, 
a harm which is one of the disturbances of family 
life. Girls should be trained to be teacher in the 
home, servant in the community. What is needed 
for the best education of most young women is 
not a set of new professional courses, but a 
new understanding of the relevance of existing 
courses.” 
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A Book by 

Dr. Elton Trueblood 
That Offers 

a Program... 
Reviewed by 

Mable H. Jewel 


Mrs. A. R. Jewel of San Francisco is President of Cal- 
ifornia Synodical and was a member of National Execu- 
tive Committee of Presbyterian Women 1954-1958. 


Presbyterians may not agree with h’s criticism 
of the use of “church-related” (page 16) as ap- 
plied to colleges, but they will agree with his 
thinking of what a church college should be, not 
just a college with a religious course or a chapel 
but one “charged by Christian concern which, 
when it is real, produces both more integrity of 
scholarship and a deeper sense of responsibility.” 
“The church college does not have a religious 
program; it is a religious program.” The para- 
graphs regarding the raising of money (page 77) 
are good reading for any one responsible for the 
yearly money raising for colleges. 

Especially timely are the sections on the im- 
portance of the college using and planning for 
the retired group. He suggests that this group 
with both time and experience, be used on some 
of the committees of the college (page 75) and 
thereby free some professor for one of his time- 
consuming duties. Then, too, the college should 
not only offer courses for adults (page 155) but 
should be consciously laying the foundation for 
that “leisure” time by introducing students to the 
thinking of great men—not that they will become 
acquainted with the men then, but can file the 
reference away in their minds for use perhaps 
forty years later when they have a larger back- 
ground of experience as well as the time. 

The many attributes of a college which are 
scattered throughout the book and the quotes 
at the chapter headings would make interesting 
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discussion. Dr. Trueblood’s thinking about text 
books, electives, athletics, fraternities and sorori- 
ties, examinations, degrees, and the college chapel 
is provocative. 

United Presbyterian Women who are responsi- 
ble for program planning will find much that is 
helpful in Chapter III on the teacher; the 
size and arrangement of the room, the value of 
discussions versus lectures, the necessity for 
knowledge of material and people, group par- 
ticipation, and resistance to knowledge. Dr. True- 
blood advocates note-taking. “The girl who mere- 
ly sits or even knits is not only insulting the 
lecturer; she is likewise spoiling her opportunity.” 

He writes that the “great sources of incentive 
in human life are ultimately four: money, recog- 
nition, achievement, and the promotion of a 
cause” (page 97). A college should prepare 
the student to achieve these and Dr. Trueblood 
feels that it is through a liberal education rather 
than through a vocational one that this can best 
be done; “liberal education which helps a man to 
be and not merely to have, aids in the develop- 
ment of an educated taste, helps a person to 
discover a pattern of meaning which will give 
potential dignity to the separated aspects of his 
experience. Man needs food, clothing, and shel- 
ter but the most insistent need is to learn to 
live. What we require, first of all, is something 
to help us live with ourselves. We hate silence 
because we do not have the inner resources for 
meditation which makes silence glorious.” “It is 
not the amount of knowledge but the appetite 
to know, the determination to continue the learn- 
ing process and the ability to think and act ma- 
turely” that is the test of education. 

Magazine articles and current non-fiction 
books stress the need for integrity, self-reliance, 
adventure, discipline. Is Dr. Trueblood visionary 
in believing that the college holds a key to meet- 
ing these needs? 


The Idea of A College (Harper 4.00), offers excellent 
reference material (especially ch. II) for the Circle 
Study, One Thing Needful. 
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The Rev. J. Hayden Laster, D.D., is organizing a 
church at New Johnsonville, Tennessee, an area of 
future industrial development. 


IT WAS A BLEAK and depressing sight that con- 
fronted my wife and myself when we moved into 
the manse at New Johnsonville, Tennessee, in 
January 1959. Our work was to have been in a 
new area of industrial development, but here was 
only a village of less than 600 residents, a shop- 
ping center that was only tumbling walls deep in 
weeds instead of a scene of bustling activity, 
streets complete with water, sewerage, electricity, 
gas, etc.—but only fifty houses of which the 
manse was one. 

In 1957 the United Presbyterian Church in 
the USA had purchased a site for a church— 
so had other denominations, but where were the 
people we had come to serve? Where were the 
industries that were to make New Johnsonville 
a boomtown? The rumors and excitement that 
had been triggered by the construction of a huge 
DuPont plant and four additional Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority units proved empty—so far. The 
expected additional industries did not come— 
and at the time we went to New Johnsonville the 
many construction workers were moving out 
from the trailer parks; few permanent workers 
were moving in. Since the nearest markets, drug- 
stores, movie, high school, etc., are ten miles 
distant, most of the permanent workers settled 
where these facilities are available. 

Such was the discouraging picture that we 
saw. Yet there were people here, few in number, 
but in need of the Church. Visiting in the small 
village and in the vanishing trailer parks we found 
and enrolled some fifteen families who represent- 
ed several denominational backgrounds; very 
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TWO MORE PROFILES | 


by J. Hayden Laster 


few were Presbyterians. In March of ’59 we be- 
gan services in the grade school building (shared 
with the Methodists), later erecting an army tent 
on our site and used it until fall. Since then we 
have been in a six room dwelling. Four rooms 
are for classes, the combination living room- 
dining room serves as the sanctuary. 

We have witnessed the birth and the growth 
of a fine spirit of fellowship, a sense of responsi- 
bility, generosity, and loyalty. Willing hands have 
made things that are useful in Sunday school. 
Young, inexperienced teachers have become ex- 
cellent in their work. Youth Budget has proven 
to be very successful, and the studies on What It 
Means To Be A Christian, A Church Member, 
A Church Officer, have been very well accepted. 

The Board of National Missions has been faith- 
ful and hopeful and generous. We are too few to 
organize and too small and weak to build. We 
try to carry as much of a program as seems pos- 
sible and practical under the circumstances. 

In the meantime, the Ellis Grove Presbyterian 
Church (rural) some fifteen miles away has 
been yoked with the New Johnsonville Church. 
We have morning services at each place. It is 
hoped that this relationship will prove to be a 
mutual blessing to the churches. Any hope of 
combining the two fields is quite remote. There 
is still high hope that additional industry and 
additional people will be moving to New John- 
sonville soon. 

Flash! A new survey is being made now for 
the spur line which is to go out to the new 700 
acre plant site. The shopping center now has a 
roof, no floors or doors. No dirt has been moved 
at the plant area and no moving vans are in sight. 
But hope springs eternal in New Johnsonville! 
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IN THE JOURNEY INTO UNDERSTANDING 


TODAY'S CHILDREN— 
TOMORROW'S LEADERS 


by Claude C. Brown 


MARY ANN SOUTHALL is a typical example of the 
Negro youth of the Central section of Alabama 
who have an almost burning desire to get an 
education and improve their lot socially and 
educationally. The Board of National Missions, 
and its predecessor, The Women’s General Mis- 
sionary Society, have been great factors in deter- 
mining the direction their lives have taken 
through the education given at four schools; 
three elementary and high schools, Arlington 
Institute, Annemanie; Camden Academy, Cam- 
den; and Miller’s Ferry School, Miller’s Ferry— 
and Prairie Mission School, Elementary, Prairie. 

Our work is meeting the needs of the people 
of this area of Alabama and especially those of 
the young people. We stress four vital areas— 
education, Christian education, welfare 
health, and guidance. 

This past year 1800 young people were en- 
rolled in our schools and during the summer 500 
were enrolled in our Daily Vacation Church 
Schools. These young people studied, played and 


and 


worshipped in an atmosphere that was thorough- 
ly Christian. For our work down through the 
ages has been dedicated’ and committed to the 
idea of character building. We believe that this 
is the only basis for a good and well-rounded life. 
So many of the values of life have been cheap- 
ened by low standards of living and by racial dis- 
crimination. 

Through our day schools, Vacation Church 
Schools, Sunday Schools, and various youth 
groups, we have endeavored to provide whole- 
some recreation, with a design to develop mental 
and physical well-being; adequate reading ma- 
terials, for this has been a serious neglect; active 
organizations based on the needs of young peo- 
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The Rev. Mr. Claude C. Brown is administrator 
of the four schools mentioned in his article, and 
pastor of two churches aided by National Missions. 


ple; concerted efforts and co-operation in de- 
veloping centralized community centers. 

One of the things that our work has been a 
big factor in developing, is pride. A child may 
be poor, but this does not have to be a factor 
in his development. If he is hungry, he gets a 
meal. Last school term we served 4000 free meals 
a month. We were the recipients last year of a 
project called “Operation Shoe-Lift,” where at 
one station all children who needed shoes were 
given several pairs during the year. There were 
many girls and boys who needed a white dress 
or white trousers and shirts upon finishing the 
elementary schools. These were provided. 

Something new was added last year—we now 
have the service of a Field Counselor which has 
greatly expanded our service to the youth. A 
large number of young people with ability can 
go on to college through scholarship aid pro- 
vided through our denomination, through founda- 
tions, and through the National Defense Student 
Loan Program. 

Results? Very good. Two thirds of our school 
teachers come up through the mission program. 
The two ministers serving our schools and 
Churches are mission school graduates. One just 
recently finished his work at the Pittsburgh Sem- 
inary. Many churches throughout the country 
have elders and members from the mission 
schools. Other churches have been blessed with 
dedicated and intelligent leadership because of 
the well-rounded program offered by Presby- 
terian missions. 
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IT’S ALL IN THE BAG: an apple, an orange, a toy, 
and perhaps a book, a gift for the home and 
some clothing. And, most wonderful of all, the 
message that God loved the world and all its 
people so much that He sent His Son Jesus to 
make that love known. It’s all in the bag; it is 
Christmas at Kayenta. 

On the northern edge of the Navaho Reserva- 
tion in the uranium country of northeast Arizona 
is the little town of Kayenta. There, in the midst 
of rapid social change and boom-town housing 
you will find a trading post, new schools which 
accommodate 1,000 primary children, a motel- 
cafe, and a tiny church. There, the Word of God 
is heard by a people whose way of life has not 
changed since primitive times. In this place the 
power of God’s love is seen as it breaks through 
ancient fears and practices and frees the Navahos 
to walk in His marvelous light. 

Our missionaries, the Rev. and Mrs. Marcus 
Burr, and the native lay evangelist, Alfred Miller, 
carry out the ministry of love in Kayenta. They 
provide Christian education for hundreds of 
Navaho children, and traveling over the one-and- 
a-half million acre parish talking to the Indians 
about God, these Christian workers take care 
of the sick, and seek to resolve the manifold 
problems which these people face. 

Christmas is a joyous time in Kayenta as hun- 
dreds come together to give and to receive in the 
name of Christ. Early in November prepara- 
tions for the season begin: boxes of gifts arrive 
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A Christmas tree is something new to these little Navaho 
girls. 


AT KAYENTA 


each day and are taken to the place where the 
sorting is to be done. As a special Christmas 
treat, crates of oranges and apples are ordered. 
Navaho parents can occasionally buy a little 
candy for their children, but fruit is too expen- 
sive to be bought except on very special occa- 
sions. 

As the gift boxes pour in excitement mounts. 
The contents of the boxes are divided into piles 
of clothing and gifts—and a special pile for 
school children’s gifts. Perhaps all of this brings 
to your mind a picture of a basement store, but 
if you could be there you might feel that truly 
this is a scene of the love of God in action. 

Lists of children’s names are obtained from 
the schools and a bag is made up for each child. 
These Christmas bags, which have been sewn by 
Presbyterian women, are filled with many won- 
derful items that make a child’s eyes light up. 
Each child receives a simple greeting telling the 
story of Christmas and why we give gifts at this 
time, with a word about where the gifts came 
from. 

Just before Christmas local families come to 
the mission to receive gift bags which have been 
made up for them. Each family is given a house- 
hold item, and something for every member of 
the family. As the gifts of love are being distrib- 
uted to over two hundred families there is a won- 
derful opportunity to tell the Good News to 
many for whom the old, old story is dramatically 
new. 
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To discover what they themselves 
can do in their own towns and 
villages to uphold the Church and 
its purposes, a group of lay Chris- 
tians interested in building and 
strengthening the African Church 
met recently in Elat. They are an 
outstanding group—one the mayor 
of Kribi, one connected with the 
Minister of Communications in 
Yaounde, two from Libamba, as 
well as local people who are deep- 
ly concerned about the Church. 
They gave generously of their 
time, paid their own expenses and 
tithed to make the work go for- 
ward. Fraternal worker Mary 
Hunter is the only American mem- 
ber of the committee, the others 
being African. 

Comments Dr. Alexander An- 
derson of Central Hospital, “Pas- 
tors can preach and preach, but 
when a layman comes forth with 
a statement and proves it by his 
support and giving, the eyes of the 
people are opened.” 


Florida Presbyterian College in St. 
Petersburg became a reality in 
September when about 120 found- 
ing freshmen matriculated for 
courses, thus inaugurating the first 
new United Presbyterian church- 
related college in more than fifty 
years. 

The idea of a Presbyterian col- 
lege in Florida was born in 1955 
when six Florida ministers met to 
discuss the opportunities for Chris- 
tian higher education in the state. 
Three years later, in 1958, Dr. 
William Kadel left the pastorate 
of First Presbyterian Church, Or- 
lando, Florida, to become the first 
president of the college. 

In just two years, Dr.* Kadel, 
together with an active Board of 
Trustees, has developed a faculty 
of twenty-eight persons, seventeen 
of whom possess earned doctor- 
ates; built an interim campus out 
of the old St. Petersburg Maritime 
School; and established an envi- 
able endowment of several mil- 
lion dollars. 

Florida Presbyterian College is 
sponsored by the Florida Synods 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S. 
and The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 
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Miss Jane Gillespie has resigned 
her position as Secretary for 
Specific Work of the Board of 
National Missions to become Di- 
rector of Women’s Work of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York City. 

Miss Gillespie had been asso- 
ciated with the Board of National 
Missions for twenty-seven years. 
Prior to serving as Secretary for 
Specific Work, she had been re- 
lated to the publications office. She 
came to the Board with seven 
years of experience in the Office 
of the General Assembly. 

Daughter of a Presbyterian min- 
ister, Miss Gillespie has always 
been an active member of the 
local church. Most recently she 
was a member of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in New York 
City, where she served on the 
Board of Deacons and was a 
member of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club. 

Succeeding Miss Gillespie is 
Miss Gertrude Seubold with the 
new title of Assistant Secretary in 
Charge of Specific Interests of 
Churches (Division of Personnel 
and Interpretation of the Board 
of National Missions). Miss Seu- 
bold will continue to serve the 
Board as Assistant Treasurer, and 
the National Executive Commit- 
tee of United Presbyterian Women 
as Treasurer. 


Fifteen United Presbyterian young 
people who are seriously consider- 
ing church vocations recently took 
part in a fifteen-day experimen- 
tal church vocations seminar and 
work camp under the auspices of 
the United Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. 

The participants were high 
school students from eleven states 


— news /and clues 


and from churches ranging in 
membership from about 100 to 
2,000. The seminar’s four-fold 
purpose was to give the young 
people an opportunity to observe 
first-hand a number of persons 
actively engaged in a wide variety 
of ministries; to help them to a 
clearer understanding of the na- 
ture and mission of the Church; 
to let them participate in mission 
through the experience of a work 
camp; and to help them evaluate 
their experiences through Bible 
study and discussion. 

The students and their advisors 
spent seven days in Chicago, 
where they observed the Church's 
work in the inner city—in inter- 
racial neighborhoods, in industrial 
areas, in places of tensions and 
economic blight, and in locations 
of high delinquency and crime. 
They were also given the oppor- 
tunity to meet members of varying 
types and sizes of churches. 

For the next eight days the stu- 
dents were occupied in hard man- 
ual labor improving the West- 
minster Woods Camps near Sau- 
gatuck, Michigan. Evening Bible 
study and discussion assisted the 
group to understand the meaning 
of the Christian’s calling and to 
evaluate experience gained in the 
seminar. 


Mrs. Charles McDonald, Evans- 
ton, President of the Illinois Coun- 
cil of United Church Women, was 
chosen to serve on the Republican 
permanent platform committee. 
Mrs. McDonald is an active mem- 
ber of Northminister Church in 
Evanston, past president of Chi- 
cago Presbyterial, and present Sec- 
retary of Missionary Education 
for the Synodical of Illinois. 
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In the story of Three Women in 
Their Thirties, August-September 
issue of CONCERN, it should have 
been said that Lillian Anthony 
was the second (not the first) 
Negro to serve her Church as 
missionary. 


A cancer detection program, to 
run for 18 months, has begun in 
the Mora Valley Medical Unit 
in northern New Mexico. The 
National Missions physician in- 
charge, Dr. Edith Millican, reports 
that the program is being carried 
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out in co-operation with the New 
Mexico Department of Public 
Health. It includes examination, 
laboratory tests, and necessary re- 
ferrals to a pathologist. 

In addition to providing check- 
ups to low-income families, the 
pilot project is expected to set a 
pattern for cancer detection and 
education programs in similar 
areas of the state. 

The mission medical unit is 
located in an area of small farms 
and ranches in the mountains of 
northern New Mexico. Many of 


the familes served are Spanish- 
speaking. 


The Kyodan in Japan and the 
Church of Christ in Thailand are 
exchanging fraternal workers. Dr. 
Kosuke Koyama goes from Japan 
to Thailand, where he will teach 
in McGilvary Theological Semi- 
nary as a fraternal worker of the 
Kyodan to its sister church in 
Thailand. 

Dr. Koyama is the first teacher 
of theology to be sent out in this 
exchange program, but the Japa- 
nese Church has sent a doctor to 
work with leprosy victims in For- 
mosa, an agriculturist to Allaha- 
bad, and a pastor to Japanese 
living in Bolivia. 


These are examples of sharing 
in ecumenical mission—the 
Church of Jesus Christ in the 
world going “into all the world 
together” to proclaim His gospel. 


Unto every one of us is given grace according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ. Eph. 4:7. 


The women’s meeting at the church was over. It 
had been a delightful all-day meeting with the 
morning hours devoted to overseas sewing, and the 
regular business session and lesson program follow- 
ing the luncheon. 

At home, preparing the evening meal, the thought 
returned; how pleasant the day’s meeting had been. 
Many plans, ideas, willing hearts and hands had 
been necessary to make this day’s meeting a success. 

What does make a women’s meeting of this type 
pleasant to all, old and new members alike? The 
welcome of the hostess is one of the important fac- 
tors. What joy she brings as she welcomes each and 
every woman, making her feel that her very pres- 
ence is of importance to the organization. 

Then there is the dedicated lesson leader who 
makes every woman feel that she has benefited by 
attending and that she can go home with lifted 
spirits to bring the kingdom of God nearer to her 
family, her neighbors, and any one in need. 

Let us not forget the importance in any group of 
the good listener. Not all members can excel in 
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by Evelyn Keazer 
UPW Membership Secretary, Marion, Kansas, 
Presbyterian Church. 


leadership. The good listener is the inquirer, an in- 
spiration to the leader. 

The overseas sewing chairman calls to our atten- 
tion that this meeting is not just another “get-to- 
gether.” To-day’s meeting is of vital importance, 
for some child overseas may receive warmth and 
happiness from the materials on which we sew. 

The spiritual life secretary gives us food for 
spiritual thought. She reminds members to be con- 
stant in prayer and to study faithfully our Bibles 
and Christian literature which will enable us to 
serve better. 

It does take every woman, sharing gifts, ideas, 
and talents; listening, learning, giving to our oppor- 
tunity funds that bodies might be healed and 
Christian education provided for youth. Every 
woman must remain constant in prayer. 

These opportunities and privileges are ours as 
members of the United Presbyterian Women’s Or- 
ganization. 
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Theological Seminary. 


AS A PART of their 1959 Thank Offering for Na- 
tional Missions, United Presbyterian women 
made possible grants for advanced study and 
in-service training under the Study Fellowship 
program. With two exceptions, the recipients of 
the grants are now taking advantage of this 
opportunity given them by the women of the 
church. Here are their stories. 

The Rev. Sergio Arce is the product of Pres- 
byterian missions in Cuba where he attended 
school at Caibarien and La Progresiva. He was 
ordained in 1946 and has most recently been 
pastor of the Santa Clara Presbyterian Church in 
central Cuba. Mr. Arce has completed one year, 
and is now able to spend a second year, at 
Princeton Theological Seminary working toward 
a doctorate in theology. While attending the 
seminary, Mr. Arce is living in Dover, New 
Jersey, where he serves the church by working 
with Spanish-speaking people. His wife “Dolly” 
is known to many United Presbyterian women 
and has served as president of the Cuba presby- 
terial though she is not Cuban. Mrs. Arce, a 
Puerto Rican, met her husband while he was a 
student at the Evangelical Seminary at Rio 
Piedras in Puerto Rico. 

Howard Robie, field assistant on the staff of 
the North Coastal Area of California (three 
presbyteries ), has been granted a leave for study 
for more adequate professional training. He is 
attending the University of California working 
toward a master’s degree in sociology. Mr. Robie 
is married and is the father of two children. 

Edwin Robert Sholz Jr. was graduated from 
the University of California, Los Angeles, in en- 
gineering with an electronics major in February 
of 1960. He is a member of the Angeles Mesa 
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1959 Thank Offering Provides 
Study Fellowship Grants 


TRAINING FOR 
Wider Service 


The Rev. Sergio Arce, now studying at Princeton 


Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. In the sum- 
mer of 1959 he participated in the Christian 
Broadcasting Seminar at KSEW, the “Voice of 
Sheldon Jackson,” in Sitka, Alaska. This ex- 
perience convinced him that he wanted to con- 
tinue in the field of Christian broadcasting. Un- 
der the Study Fellowship Program, Ed received 
in-service training at Station KYW in Seattle in 
preparation for joining the staff of KSEW. 

Miss Jean Crockett has been a member of the 
staff of the Presbyterian Day School and Health 
Center at Truchas, New Mexico, for several 
years. She is now at McCormick Seminary in 
Chicago preparing for further service under the 
Board of National Missions in neighborhood 
house work. At McCormick she is working par- 
ticularly with Dr. Charles Chakerian, chairman 
of the Department of Church and Community. 

Plans are now under way for another young 
woman to do graduate study in preparation for 
service in the neighborhood house work. 

Miss Joyce Miller has served under the Board 
of National Missions as a teacher at Tucson 
Indian School, as a community worker in trailer 
camps in Kentucky, Rhode Island, and Delaware, 
and as supervisor of the program of the West- 
minster Trailer Chapel. Most recently, Miss 
Miller has served with the chapel at Fort Dix- 
McGuire Air Base. She is now on leave to earn 
her master’s degree to teach at college level. 

Though plans have not been completed, two 
other projects will be made possible by Study 
Fellowship funds. A European minister will be 
brought to the United States to work and share 
in a rural parish program for a year. Two inner 
city pastors or executives will visit Britain to 
see the inner city church program. 
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Fou rth Centenary WITH LAST YEAR’S celebrations of major Calvin- 
a ) ist anniversaries in Paris and Geneva still fresh 


; ( in mind, Reformed Churches have been turning 

of the Church of Scotland their attention in 1960 to the fourth Centenary 
‘ of the reformation of the Church of Scotland. 
Points Up For Presbyterians the Scottish anniversary is of 


ssage of John Knox 


even more particular significance because the 
To Us Today Church of Scotland is our Mother Church, and 
the heritage of the Calvinian reformation came 
to us by way of Scotland. 

The same struggles and emphases that devel- 
oped in France and Switzerland marked the fight 


by James Andrews 


The Rev. James Andrew§ is wow Director of 


Publicity at Princeton Theological Semi- of the Scots to escape the political and religious 
nary, having recently spést-Pmp years as system that had kept the Scottish people among 
secretary of information—ofsthe World 


the most backward and impoverished of Europe. 
These themes, hammered home to the Scots re- 
peatedly by John Knox from his pulpit in St. 
Giles’ Cathedral in Edinburgh, were developed to 
meet problems that we still face today. From 
them grow many of the strengths that are still dis- 
tinctive characteristics of Presbyterianism. 

Because the goals of sixteenth century Scottish 
Presbyterians are still the central goals of twen- 
tieth century American Presbyterians, and be- 
cause the Calvinism that gave birth to Scots 
Presbyterianism is still the reformed faith that 
nourished our modern Churches, the Fourth 
Centenary of the reformation in Scotland is our 
anniversary also. Once again we have a chance 
to restudy our heritage, to compare our problems 
with the problems that faced John Knox, and to 
discover what insights we may gain from the 
triumphs and the failures of our fathers in the 
faith. 

John Knox, justly called “the Reformer of 
Scotland,” best articulated the hopes of the Scot- 
tish Reformation from his pulpit in St. Giles’. 
This man, who could “put more life into us than 
500 Trumpets,” has had his teaching summarized 
as follows by the Rev. Dr. H. C. Whitley, who 
preaches today in historic St. Giles’: 

One Kirk, one people; 

One Head and King of the Church; 

One Table where the gifts of God are offered 
. to struggling, seeking servants of Christ; 
i One Book wherein are to be found the oracles 
| of God; 


Presbyterian Alliance in Geneva. 
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One Saviour and Lord at whose coming again 

the Kingdom of God will be established. 

The first concept, that of a single Church and 
a united Christian people, looks impossible in a 
nation with some 300 separate and distinct Chris- 
tian bodies, and outdated in a nation that has 
made Church-state separation a tradition. And 
if the total number of American denominations 
is bad enough, it is even worse that we have ten 
separate Reformed or Presbyterian Churches in 
the U.S., all Calvinistic in heritage and each 
unwilling in some degree to surrender personal 
privilege for the sake of Christian unity. The 
mergers that created the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., and the United Church of 
Christ are more than signs of hope—they are 
proofs that God is still working within his 
Church. Yet the distance between even our Re- 
formed and Presbyterian situation and our Cal- 
vinist goal is still enormous. 

This does not mean that we would be able to 
accept Knox’s hope of a people of God and a 
national citizenry that would be synonymous. 
But it certainly means that we as churchmen do 
not influence the nation enough, and that we must 
speak prophetically to the people and leaders of 
our country. The Church of Scotland is a state 
Church, with the Queen’s High Commissioner 
present at the anniversary General Assembly in 
October. Yet its chief influence on the nation 
comes from the moral deliverances of the As- 
sembly, not from the legal relationship. When 
the General Assembly debates leading national 
issues, such as the African question, cabinet 
members or their representatives sit in the gal- 
leries, knowing that the deliverances of this body 
are important for the nation as a whole. 

We recognize but one supreme head of the 
Church—whether we are Scots Presbyterians 
with official standing or American Presbyterians 
standing apart from the civil government. We 
owe allegiance first of all to Jesus Christ. Some- 
times that loyalty is clouded by acts unworthy of 
our Sovereign, but at least we realize that the 
Church is not a pure democracy ruled by ma- 
jority wish. We are under the rule of a King, and 
our first duty is to discover, and then obey, his 
will for the Church. Our problem is that of find- 
ing how Christ would have us act in each par- 
ticular situation we face as a Church and as a 
nation, whether the question is one of economics, 
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politics, or social justice. 

As Presbyterians we are proud of our “one 
table,” and the invitation we extend to all of 
Christ’s people to sit with us when we come to 
the sacrament. Yet even here there is a challenge 

a challenge that grows out of the nature of 
God as a seeding father. Never can we rest com- 
fortably at that table so long as there are those 
outside our fellowship whom we have not in- 
vited to share in the feast of grace. An open table 
is not only an invitation to partake, it is also a 
command to go out and bring in those who have 
not come to know Christ. 

Presbyterians who speak of one Book contain- 
ing the oracles of God have been often accused 
of setting up a “paper pope.” To the extent that 
the Bible remains a reference book for judicial 
procedure and a source of legalistic rules of con- 
duct the charge is true. Only when the Word of 
God is used regularly in personal devotions and 
in genuine study do the oracles come alive. Then 
God reaches through the message of the Book we 
hold in our hands and grips our lives, making us 
his instrument in the Church and in the world. 

Finally, how real in our Churches and in our 
lives is the expectation that Christ will come 
again to establish his Kingdom among men? His- 
torically, the assurance of Christ’s return to his 
people has been the great source of Presbyterian 
missionary fervor at home and abroad. Confident 
that the Saviour whose voice called them to wit- 
ness for him would come to validate or correct 
their labors, Presbyterians went forth to make 
Calvinism the most widely-spread of all systems 
of Christian faith and discipleship. If our drive to 
evangelize has slackened, it is at least partly be- 
cause we have lost some of this assurance of the 
return of Jesus Christ in glory. 

These were the central features of the message 
of John Knox to Scotland four hundred years 
ago. They are still central to the message we as a 
Church bring to America today. Our success in 
bearing a Christian witness to our generation de- 
pends on how clearly our words and actions pro- 
claim our faithfulness to this heritage. 


CORRECTION 
On page 30 of the November 1960 issue of Con- 
CERN, Mr. Norman Trein was incorrectly referred 
to as Manager of the Chicago Presbyterian Distri- 
bution Service. Mr. Trein is Manager of the West- 
minster Book Store in Chicago. 








OUTSIDE, A LOVELY soft snow is falling. The 
branches of the big live Christmas tree in front 
of the Community House are laden with snowy 
whiteness. How lovely it looks. In fact, it makes 
us feel like going carolling again! 

This year there were about fifty of us singing 
the glad story, going “plumb to the head of the 
creek” and into the hollows. The mud seemed 
bottomless and when we got back to the church 
about ten p.m. (we had left at six) we looked 
as if we had been in the trenches! Hot cocoa, fruit 
cake, apples, and some skipping games soon re- 
vived us and we started out again to sing the story 
on “yon fork of the creek.” It was one a.m. when 
we returned, tired but oh so happy and grateful! 

How generous you all were this Christmas as 
always! The wonderful assortment of dolls, 
games, clothing, candy, knitted caps, socks, gay 
sweaters and scarves, aprons, jewelry, toys, 
books, etc. gave us ample supplies for the packs 
of eight jolly Santas who delighted the children 
in every home on Morris Fork, Ingold Fork, 
Burton Fork, Jess Branch, Ground Hog, Free- 
man Fork, and even some homes at Crocketsville 
and Canoe. These Santas returned with such won- 
derful stories about the response of the children 
and also the parents and other kin folks, be- 
cause no one was left out. 

This year, as always, our observance of the 
Saviour’s birth began the First Sunday in Decem- 
ber. A large cluster of huge red bells high above 
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Christmas 
al Morris kKork 


Sam and Nola VanderMeer tell United 
Presbyterian Women about a Typrcal 
Christmas Season at the Forest Hill 
Community Center in Kentucky 


The Rev. Samuel VanderMeer, who directs the Com- 
munity Center, is pastor of the Morris Fork Church 
which has three outstations. Mrs. VanderMeer is a 
registered nurse and community worker. 


the organ against a background of holly and pine, 
seemed to ring out the news, “Joy to the World, 
the Lord is come.” And because he had come we 
were there to worship and adore Him. Each Sun- 
day the church was filled to capacity and each 
Sunday we tried to tell the story simply and 
reverently. The choir did an excellent job telling 
the glad story in joyous song. For the last two 
Sundays the sanctuary was adorned with two 
huge wreaths, ten feet in diameter, made of pine, 
hemlock, cedar, holly, and rhododendron. These 
were hung at the front and back of the sanctuary. 
Many tall red tapers added their beauty. How 
we wish that all of you might have been present 
on the Sunday when the choir with their red robes 
and white collars sang the beautiful music of “A 
Song Unending.” 

Last year after the school program, our teacher 
Grace Post said, “I’m never giving another pro- 
gram. It just isn’t worth all the trouble.” But as 
Christmas approached we observed that she and 
the children were getting ready “to do it again.” 
And do it again they did, beautifully, but with 
just enough mistakes to make it doubly appeal- 
ing! In spite of a bad rainy night, the building 
was filled with a most appreciative audience. 
After the school pageant, two films were used to 
tell the Christmas story. 

Our high school and college young people 
filled the living room this Christmas. They had 
such a good time playing games around the roar- 
ing log fire and then settled down on the floor 
to sing the songs young folks like to sing. There 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


JOHN 


CHAPTER 1 


IN the beginning was the Word, and 

the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. He was in the begin- 
ning with God; all things were made 
through him, and without him was not 
anything made that was made. In him 
was life, and the life was the light of 
men. The light shines in the darkness, 
and the darkness has not overcome it. 


1. Record 3 observations from each chapter. 
(Use these observations, if possible, in writ- 
ing a prayer. ) 

Write one thought that you have in relation 

to each chapter. 

3. Write character sketch of Judas; Thomas; 
Nicodemus; Nathanael. 

4. Define, or develop the implications of one 
significant term, after following its use 
through the whole gospel. For example: 
Glorify; Truth; Believe; Life; Judgment; 
Being Sent. 

5. Develop a dialogue in contemporary lan- 
guage on the basis of an incident told by 
John. 

6. Develop a responsive reading using the dia- 
logue material in John. 
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Suogestions for Study 
Cc - 


axd Projects in John 


The Bible study suggested for 1961 for United 
Presbyterian Women is the Gospel of John. The 
guide is In Him Was Life, by Dr. Mary Ely 
Lyman (available in PDS, each .20, 6 for 1.00). 
To enrich both home and group study, here 
are some ideas for study and projects, suggested 
by a woman who is a Bible teacher and a 
trained theologian. 
Clip this page and additional suggestions 
in subsequent issues, and keep with your Bible 
and Study guide. 


7. Write a litany, alternating sayings of Jesus 
with prayer-thoughts in response. 

8. Write hymns interpreting Christ’s death or 
work or sayings, or special incidents in the 
gospel. 

9. Note the parallel development of faith and 
unbelief in John’s gospel. 

10. List problems of interpretation for further 
study. 


Christmas at Morris Fork (continued from page 28) 


were Ruth and Lydia from Midway College, 
Betty and Reeva from Lees Jr. College, Betty 
Lou and Wilma from Eastern State Teachers 
College, Jerry Deaton from Hanover College, 
and about twenty students from our Breathitt 
County High School. During the prayer period 
which followed the sing, Betty voiced the feeling 
of the group when she said, “Lord, we thank thee 
for the church in this place which provides op- 
portunities for us as young people to have such 
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wonderful experiences together.” One sentence 
of Jerry’s prayer also comes back, “Lord, we 
thank thee that thou art willing to lead the hearts 
and lives that are yielded to Thee.” 

How good it was to see them and worship with 
them and with all our people on Christmas Day! 
And you all were there too, because on the lovely 
Christmas tree in the sanctuary a candle of 
thanksgiving was burning for you all and you 
seemed mighty close. 
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‘ing to Purdue 


Scene of the United Presbyterian Women’s 
NATIONAL MEETING 
June 26—July 1, 1961 


From now on every single issue of CONCERN will reveal the 


fast developing plans for this historic meeting 





a milestone 


in the life of women of the Church. . . to be held at 

Purdue University in West Lafayette, Indiana, next summer. 
You won’t want to miss a bit of the excitement. You will 
want to be in on every new development as it occurs! 
Whether you attend in person, or through the pages of your 
official magazine, “you are there” if you read CONCERN. 

Is your subscription in order? Is it up for renewal? 

Extend or renew it now so you can talk “National Meeting” 
with every woman you know. 


Give CONCERN as a Gift... Get Your Own Order in NOW! 
More than ever — CONCERN is a MUST for every UPW! 





From 


To 


Name 
Address 


Cry. 
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VWondertu!l to get... 


give 


A Christmas gift subscription to CONCERN 
1 year (1.50), 2 years (3.00), 3 years (4.50) 
Send check or money order to CONCERN 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


From 
To 
i; a 5 a 
Address gs ; 2 : = 


City - State__ 


ONCERN Is a MUST for E: UI 
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by Reuben Torrey, Jr. 


Now retired, Dr. Torrey is a former missionary 

to China who lost his right arm in an accident there. 
In 1952 he went to Korea to direct work among the 
amputees. 


‘Tidings 
of Comfort 
and Joy 


THE CENTER for helping amputees, casualties of 
the Korean war, had just begun its effort to 
bring comfort and joy in the frightfully bombed 
city of Taejon. One of the staff, who happened 
to be walking through the market, stopped when 
he saw a shabbily dressed teen-aged girl hob- 
bling through the jostling crowd, using a crude 
stick as a crutch to substitute for her missing leg. 
Seeing the tall foreigner suddenly blocking her 
way, the girl looked up and realized he was try- 
ing to talk to her. Panic-stricken, she turned away 
trying desperately to escape. 

A kind-faced woman pulled the terrified girl’s 
sleeve. “Listen,” she said, “He is speaking words 
of comfort and joy to you. He says he can give 
you a new leg so you can run and play like other 
girls. He won’t hurt you.” It was a smiling, 
friendly face the child saw as she looked at the 
stranger who was explaining to the curious crowd 
gathered around, that a new hope had come for 
the amputees in Korea. That new hope came 
through the Christian churches of America which 
had opened Centers to provide artificial legs and 
arms for any who had lost them. ° 

Hesitantly, the girl led the missionary to her 
poverty-stricken home. Her parents were pagans, 
knowing nothing about Jesus other than that 
there were scattered through the city, humble 
“Jesus Churches” where refugees from the North 
went to worship. They could scarcely believe 
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A peg leg helps this little girl enjoy her play now. Later 
she will be given an artificial limb. 


that a crippled child could be given a wooden 
leg, learn to walk naturally and even go back to 
school. However, it was worth trying since it was 
not to cost them anything. 

Soon the limb was made. Laborious days of 
being trained to walk with it followed for the 
little girl, and gradually the tragic look of hope- 
lessness that had filled her face gave way to 
happy smiles. She was sent to school where she 
learned how to use a sewing machine and to do 
fancy embroidery. Finally, the wonderful day 
came when she made public confession of faith 
in Jesus as her Lord and Saviour. Her heart was 
flooded with joy as she knelt in the Amputee 
Center chapel, was baptised, and received her 
first communion. 

About this time she became one of the helpers 
caring for the little tots in the nearby Baby Fold, 
home for abandoned infants. She had now be- 
come an attractive young woman. Friends called 
her attention to a fine-looking young man work- 
ing at the amputee Center. His face radiated the 
comfort and joy he, too, had found after many 
weary months of suffering in hospitals as doctors 
tried to save his right arm. It had been saved 
from amputation, but the elbow was stiff and 
the hand of little use. At the center he learned 
how to overcome his handicap and found a useful 
happy life directing amputees who were being 
trained in manual labor and farming. But he had 
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Dr. Torrey watching an amputee at work 
in the carpenter shop at the Training 
Center in Taejon. 


lost all his family during the war. He longed for 
a home, a wife, a family of his own. 

And so it happened that another happy wed- 
ding took place in the amputee chapel. Across 
from the rice paddies opposite the Amputee 
Center, the young couple built their humble home 
with their own hands, aided by fellow amputees. 
A precious baby now completes the comfort and 
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joy Christ the Saviour brought to a pitiful little 
girl without hope and to an orphaned soldier boy 
with a ruined arm, both of whom thought no 
one in the world cared about their plight. 

Comfort and joy have come to nearly five 
thousand amputees who have heard the glad tid- 
ings of Christ’s birth shared with them through 
the Korea Amputee Program of our churches. 

There are such men as Mr. Chung, whose col- 
lege course and dreams of a career were blasted 
when he lost his leg in a train accident. He has 
found that in the amputee program he is realiz- 
ing his dream of service to God because of the 
fact that he lost his leg. It was he who carried 
the program of rehabilitation to Cameroun in 
Africa and of whom Dr. Frank Newman wrote, 
“He is not only a master craftsman, he is the 
apostle of Korea to Africa as well.” 

Mr. Lee Kwang-suk, who saved the lives of 
an entire squadron of American soldiers during 
the war and became an amputee himself, is the 
competent Superintendent of the Seoul Limb 
Shop and Rehabilitation Center. Tailor and Mrs. 
Soong thought it was the end of everything for 
them when they lost their legs. Who would em- 
ploy a trained nurse with only one leg? And who 
would bother with a handicapped tailor? Today, 
he is joyfully engaged in training other men and 
women amputees to become tailors, while she 
does nursing in the dispensary clinic in the Taejon 
Center. Their three children romp and play on 
sturdy natural legs. 

What can be said of the comfort and joy being 
shared with the trainees by the new Director and 
his wife? John Steensma lost both arms when 
eighteen years old, but he does practically every- 
thing with the hooks he wears for hands. He 
knew the disappointment of giving up his dreams 
of going into the ministry, but God used his mis- 
fortune, transforming it into an asset for minis- 
tering to handicapped persons. For twelve years 
he served in a top position in one of America’s 
foremost rehabilitation centers. Then in middle 
life he and his wife heard the Master’s call 
to Korea. They sold their home and with 
their four children moved to Taejon. It has not 
been easy, but the Steensmas are finding it a 
joyous and rewarding experience as in the name 
of Christ, the Saviour of all, they reveal God’s 
love and saving power to these desperately 
needy ones. 
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